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WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


Arising out of a memorandum on ‘Membership’ addressed to it by one of its members 
some months ago, the Central Executive has spent a good deal of time, both at recent 
meetings and through a small ‘team’ which has met separately, in discussion of the issues 
raised. The team was asked to ' state the problem, and reported back thus: 


I. There is a problem. 

2. It is whether Toc H is too much a society 
of like-minded men following a stereotyped pro- 
gramme and too little a gay and high-hearted 
pe ears winning men of all sorts to its way of 
ife. 

It is difficult to generalise, but the experience 
of each one of us shows that the danger of 
Toc H units exhibiting the former characteristic 
is real. Some of us think it is widespread ; others 
are more sanguine. 


3. Connected with this is a second aspect of 
the problem : the very widespread failure to dis- 
cover any way in which men who are attracted 
to Toc H but cannot for good reasons conform 
to the unit routine, can find any live place either 
in the local unit or in the wider family. 

4.. Some of us believe that Toc H is being 
hampered in doing its work in society by reason 
of its being tied too much to the present unit 
structure, and that there is urgent need to 
experiment on much wider and freer lines. 


At its January meeting the Central Executive decided to submit its ° concern’ to Area 
Executives to discuss, and also asked the Editor to try to present it in an article in the JOURNAL 
to all members as a matter for their study and a challenge to them to seek solutions. This 
article, though it is to that extent ‘officially ’ sponsored, is bound in places to express personal 


opinion. Readers will not hesitate to differ as they feel inclined. 


IME and again in Toc H history a 
member or a unit has asked, sometimes 
demanded, that ° Headquarters ' or the Cen- 
tral Executive should * give a lead” or “a 
ruling " on some problem or course of action 
which faced them. In some cases this was 
easily done--usually in the form of friendly 
advice and not of an ‘order, but in other 
cases the question has been just of the kind 
for which a member or a unit of a free move- 
ment like Toc H ought to work out an 
answer for themselves. (Hence this article!). 
Then, a good many years ago, a modest 
Secretary's Handbook was produced. It 
quickly became so popular, not only with 
Secretaries, that it was superseded by quite 
a fat book called Rules of the Road, in which 
rules, or suggestions, were set out to fit almost 
every imaginable contingency in unit life. 
Like King’s Regulations in the Army it was 
reckoned fool-proof—which, rudely speaking, 
means that any fool could use it. You only 
had to turn up page 70, paragraph 121, sub- 
secton (iii), and you had some sort of answer 


Above: ‘ Clennliness is next . . . 
Below: Cyril Rofe shoes his boys. 


Opposite . A Toc H Camp IN LEBANON (See p. 40). 


pat. So in some units Rules of the Road 
took its place in the bookshelf alongside the 
Bible and was more often consulted. After 
a second edition the powers-that-be deliber- 
ately forebore to reprint it. A printed code 
seemed to threaten the free working of a 
spirit: the method was too easy. A set of 
precise rules fits a society which is static; it 
hampers a movement which should always be 
on the march to new ground. 


Spirit and Body 

Now, let us feely admit that there are 
quite a lot of members who prefer a society 
and think of Toc H in those terms—some- 
thing safe, with clear boundaries and an in- 
variable routine, a club of familiar faces. 
This has scarcely anything in common with 
“the first, fine, careless rapture” which was 
Toc H in its earliest stage—a daily adventure, 
as serious as it was absurd, always moving 
before it had the means to do so, reaching 
goals at which it had hardly dared to aim, 
building better than it knew. It was quite 
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certain of one thing only, the spirit which 
had called it to life and kept it alive. 

This change is, up to a point, inevitable. 
It repeats the history of all fellowships. The 
pioneers on the difficult and dangerous 
Oregon Trail in the 1840’s were out on the 
adventure of building America. In the 1940's 
America often seems to us to spend huge 
effort in wrestling with its own accumulated 
wealth and manoeuvreing with the compli- 
cated set of rules which is its written Consti- 
tution. Christ said that “the wind bloweth 
where it listeth . . . So is everyone that is 
born of the Spirit"; but to-day it is not 
always easy to recognise this in a Christian 
Church tied to strict rituals, torn by differ- 
ences of dogma, cluttered with expensive 
property and often to be caught playing 
worldly-wise ecclesiastical politics. And, in 
spite of all, America becomes a great nation, 
and the Church still upholds the everlasting 
Gospel. 

The dilemma and, too often, the tragedy 
is this—that an idea without a body cannot 
fulfil itself, and when it acquires a body it is 
bound to be so limited by that body that it 
misses the heights of its fulfilment. Your 
ardent spirit soars instantly to the mountain- 
summit before your eyes; your lungs and 
your legs, impeded by all a climber’s’ para- 
phernalia, may be incapable of carrying you 
there, for all your toil and trouble. 

Toc H, then, like every other human 
institution, has a history and you cannot alter 
the past. In 1920 its pioneers were joyfully 
saying “Come on!", not knowing quite 
whither. By 1922 they had got so far and 
become so many that they needed some sort 
of frame if the picture they were busy upon 
was not to lose al! composition. To the rescue 
came the Royal Charter—a set of rules, and 
Peter Monie to administer it by more rules— 
the constitution of Areas and Districts and 
all the rest, which has proved so wonderfully 
workable for over twenty years. The “ dis- 
embodied spirit " has found a body, and with 
it has to run the risk of tidiness which may 
mean creeping stagnation, and self-satisfaction 
which leads towards death. There is no cause 
at all to regret the past or to fear these dan- 
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gers, provided that Toc H is never content to 
stand still, counting laurels and making 
itself comfortable. As a movement it has to 
move (a plain fact often neglected), reaching 
out to new circles, infecting men and 
women hitherto untouched with its spirit, 
invading fresh fields of work. 

As a starting point for new venture let us 
all agree upon one thing—that the Toc H 
Prayer utters plain truth when it speaks of 
“the good thing thus begun.” Toc H, we 
say boldly, is a good thing and, allowing for 
all failures, has done well. We go further— 
we say that it is" God who has so wonderfully 
made Toc H” and that it is only good be- 
cause it was “ thus begun.” It is still at the 
beginning, not finished. 


“There is a Problem’ 


Readers will be getting impatient for brass 
tacks. What is the * problem ° and the ' solu- 
tion '—or, as L. P. Jacks once said would be 
better words, the ‘challenge’ and the 
' response '—which have been concerning the 
Central Executive, as it knows well they are 
concerning members in many places? The 
problem is nothing new; it has been a matter 
of debate at any conference of Toc H since 
the beginning. The Exccutivc, please notice, 
sent its little team away to try to state 
the problem on paper. not at that stage to 
suggest the solution to it. After boiling down 
much deliberation, the team presented the 
short statement which heads this article. 

Let no one be tempted cither to dismiss this 
‘statement ' as “ much ado about nothing,” 
or to complain that it does not go on to 
provide the solution—it was not meant to: 
that is the task confronting Toc H as a whole. 
It is a challenge to members to use their 
imaginations boldly and to make suggestions 
and experiments, even if some of these may 
appear shockingly ' revolutionary ' to others. 
Now a few words about it, clause by clause., 

I. A little reflection will show that “ there 
is a problem," and that its solution may call 
for Toc H, in a changing world, to change 
not merely some of its habits of procedure 
but some of its outlook. This is bound to 
be disturbing in various ways, but may bc 


essential to the future life of our family. No 
word in the statement suggests that its faith 
has failed or its spirit proved inadequate to 
undertake any new task. 


' Society’ or ‘Adventure '? 

2. Án exservicc member, writing on 
“Toc H and the ex-service man’ in the 
November Compass, the magazine of Toc H 
Southern Africa, says: 

E Tf Toc H is to survive as a dynamic force 
for good in the world it must be imbued with 
more of the missionary spirit. There is danger, 
I suggest, of Toc H becoming too stereotyped 
within its present framework. 11 is not for 
nothing that Toc H was conceived by its founder 
as a movement rather than as a society. We 
menibers of that movenient must become mission- 
aries of Toc H—rissionaries of its gospel of 
fellowship and service. It is not enough that we 
should be cheerful and friendly to others in the 


comfortable and congenial surroundings of a 
Toc H meeting. We must go further than 
that... We in Toc H to-day must concentrate 


less on saving our own life as a society and 
become more adventurous.” 


The writer of the article, which is particu- 
larly concerned with the ex-service man, 
admits that many a man coming back to 
' Civvy Street ’ wants a little time to find his 
feet and his job; moreover, he is often dis- 
appointed to fcc] that the old order at home 
has not kept pace with the great changes he 
detects in himself. In this condition he may 
not find time for Toc H, even if he knew 
and liked it on active service. “It is not 
enough," says the writer, "to sit back and 
wait for the ex-serviceman to come to Toc 
H." We must go out to him, and if we do 
so, we shall be meeting more than half-way 
our greatest reinforcement for the future and 
(in the words of the ‘ statement °) “ winning 
men of all sorts." 

Winning them—how? Through the cosy 
fireside of the little Branch room? That is 
a nice welcome, but it is not all that a full- 
blooded man needs. Before long he will 
need, if Toc H is to hold him, a challenge of 
fellowship and of work worth his mettle. 
Let us recognise that there are some units of 
our family to-day which are too devoted to 
the cosy fireside and its pleasant but limited, 
almost closed, fellowship, with a set of cosy 
small jobs, well done but in no sense 
“ adventurous." 


Such units are the pattern of what the 
‘statement ’ calls “a society of like-minded 
men." They are men who come together 
naturally; their fellowship is too easy, be- 
cause it is almost ready-made. Even if they 
can show a fair variety of trades and denomi- 
nations among their membership, they are 
too “like-minded ” to attract men of very 
different outlook. To do that is to set up 
' tensions ' within the fellowship which will 
disturb its peace—and it is ‘ tensions’ which 
keep all created things alive and growing. 
A member once said that his unit ought to 
be able to include ‘‘the man who hunts 
foxes and the man who shoots them "—and 
only an Englishman can imagine what a 
reconciliation that mixture would imply. In 
fact, the ‘ mixture’ of which Toc H has 
rather much boasted and does not always 
exhibit, is an awkward and adventurous thing 
to achieve. It is, Toc H has always claimed, 
worth attempting at all costs. 

If there are too many units which are 
‘birds of a feather,’ all black-coated workers 
without a director or a dustman, or all 
miners without a mine-manager, there are 
certainly others which represent the whole 
community, better perhaps than any other 
gathering of men in the place. Here Toc H 
is most alive, most full of a missionary 
spirit; this is where it counts in the lives of 
its fellow-citizens. Those who drew up the 
‘statement’ had had experience of both 
kinds of unit, of both success and failure. 

The quantity of membership (it is likely, 
anyhow, to increase) can look after itself: it 
is the quality that matters. How can we 
attract the best men of all sorts into our 
family? How can we ' go all out’ for them, 
and deliberately build our units round them? 
Certainly not by lowering our standard of 
membership so as to attract all and sundry 
into a ' mass-movement °; we shall need, in 
some directions, to aim at a higher standard. 
This will probably drive us to re-examine our 
old 'probation' system, too often grown 
mechanical. Let us be ready to admit that, 
taking Toc H all round, we have tended to 
attract the middling sort of man, of whatever 
social class, more than the outstanding charac- 
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ters—and then let us thank God that, even so, 
we have had so many of the latter. 


The Men Outside 

3. What are we to do with the men “ who 
are attracted to Toc H but cannot, for good 
reasons, conform to the unit routine "? The 
short answer, of course, is “ make them 
General members," in other words, in too 
many cases, " Forget about them." The 
result has been a vague General Branch into 
which we have admitted, or transferred, men 
who scemed too busy, too old, too inaccess- 
ible or too little interested to be any use as 
‘active’ members. That is an expedient too 
simple and too wasteful to be called a 
solution: the problem, so often debated, 
remains. 

We are not here concerned with the kind 
of men who used to be allowed to fade 
gracefully out of Toc H (usually without ever 
having been really in it) through a ‘ Residuary 
General Branch,’ but with those who would, 
if given the right opportunity, play their part. 
How much goodwill, special knowledge and 
powers of mind and action are at present 
unharnessed to the very tasks where we need 
them! This is chiefly so because we have 
made the touchstone of ' active ° membership 
regular attendance at a weckly meeting. For 
some kinds of men the meeting always 
happens at an hour when they have a meal 
and the only chance to be with their families. 
Shall they forego it? As it is, many do. For 
other men the meeting is held when they are 
busiest at work. This is true not only of 
industrial workers on night shifts but of such 
men as journalists, actors, musicians or 
broadcasters. Have artists and writers, in 
whom our membership has always been poor, 
nothing to give us? Many among them arc 
Christian men of goodwill, who could enrich 
the life of Toc H in new ways. Their con- 
tribution was never more vital than now, 
when planning by ‘ them’ seems to threaten 
initiative by ‘us, when mass-production 
takes the place of craftsmanship and slogan- 
writers are more popular than thinkers— 
tendencies which menace the free spirit of 
plain you and me. How are we to meet these 
and other men thus circumstanced? 
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At once we face a dilemma. The essence 
of Toc H is fellowship and what goes into it 
and comes out of it. Without mecting 
together men cannot realise fellowship with 
one another—and here are many men who 
cannot, with the best will in the world, meet 
us at the only time and place we have hitherto 
provided, the weekly evening meeting at the 
headquarters of the unit. Lunch-hour meet- 
ings? Sunday afternoons? What is the 
answer? There must be not one, but many. 
There seems to be plenty of room for 
imaginative thinking and experiment. 

Another point—Tubby has been heard to 
say that the word ‘meeting’ should be 
abolished from the vocabulary of Toc H. 
Every gathering should be a ‘ guest-night,’ 
with more guests than hosts, not a closed 
circle but an open door, allowing the free air 
of the Toc H spirit to circulate and to infect 
ali comers. One practical outcome of think- 
ing thus would be a drastic revision of the 
size of the room in which many units have 
hitherto been content to mect. 


"The Present Unit Structure’ 

4. It is not much use saying that Toc H 
might have grown up in quite a different 
shape. something we have never thought of. 
The fact remains that it Aas grown in the 
shape which we all know: vou can't abolish 
history. Actually ar different stages it has 
taken different shapes. It began as Talbot 
House, to which ' Everyman ` came freely as 
opportunity offered. He held no membership 
card and had no obligations; he could drink 
a cup of tea and walk out, or he could enter 
into its life so deeply that at length he really 
‘belonged.’ Next it took the shape of the 
Mark, also a house but one in which men 
actually lived together under a common 
discipline and pledge. Alongside this there 
soon began to grow “the present unit 
structure," in which men met regularly under 
the same roof but did not live under it—at 
first not much concerned about membership 
but, all the same, a ‘family’; later came the 
rules, the constitution, the organisation and 
the hierarchy of Toc H as we know it to-day. 
This was quite natural growth and we have 
no cause to regret it. But surely it is not the 


end. If we cease to grow we dic—or else 
change from a * movement’ into a ‘ society.” 

If you can’t re-write past history, you can 
build castles in the air and then translate 
them to the ground of the future. What is 
the next move? Not, the vast majority of 
members will agrec, to pull down "the 
present unit structure’ and start all over 
again on a new ground plan, but to build 
upon it and beyond it something new to fit 
the needs of the new times. The twelve 
men who, tradition says, built a tiny wattled 
church at Glastonbury in the first century 
could not imagine York Minster; the 
medieval builders of York did not foresee 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; Sir Christopher Wren 
had no conception of the shining churches 
of plastics and glass that we shall presently 
sce. Yet in cach of these buildings countless 
men and women will have walked and talked 
with God. Whether vou prefer one or 
another is a matter of taste: the fact that 
counts is that these are different structures 
honestly intended to serve different times. 
We all stand, irrevocably, at the doorway of 
atime very different from “pre-war.” How 
shall we develop the structure of Toc H to 
serve it best? A wall pulled down here to 
allow of enlargement? A new ‘wing’ added 
there, in a totally different style, as has 
happened in so many of the world's greatest 
buildings? A remodelling so drastic that the 
old core, still doing its part, calls for a 
discerning eve to find it among the new 
splendours? What Toc H should be looking 
for at the moment is architects among its 
members—that is men who can imagine and 
then put on paper the structure we need. 
Such men exist already in the membership, 


or will arise. And from the rest of us will 
come the builders and technicians of every 
kind, the masons, the engineers and the 
humble and indispensable bricklayers. 


Facing Outward 


Onc last paragraph—but it governs all the 
rest. In the years before the war some of us 
began to feel that Toc H was not only 
getting ‘set’ but getting self-conscious; it 
was in danger of turning inward upon itself, 
building itself rather than “the Kingdom 
of God in the wills of men." The Divine 
principle—so incredible to the self-conscious 
and so constantly proved true in the story of 
men and nations—is that “ he that saveth his 
life shall lose it." And it is possible that too 
many of us were saving Toc H and losing 
what it really stands for. Our achievement 
should not be measured in terms of the unit’s 
man-power or by totting up the list of its 
‘jobs but by its power, individually and 
corporately, to infect with its spirit other men 
in the community and to set them to work 
tackling its problems. Whether the name of 
Toc H is recognised in these men’s efforts or 
whether they themselves become members 
should be reckoned as quite secondary. We 
may have to “lose our life" by sacrificing. 
even morc than we have already done. some 
of our best men from unit meetings to larger 
concerns: we should be proud, not grudging, 
when that happens. For we shall then know 
we are a movement, moving outward, not 
round in a small circle, chasing our own tails. 
“The important thing." said Herbert 
Leggate the other night, “‘is to get the salt 
out of the salt-cellar into the meat.” 

BARCLAY Baron. 


A Portrait of Tubby 


At Tubby’s 6oth Birthday party in London on December 12 a proposal was made by Major 
General Sir Colin Jardine, who for some time has been working at Headquarters as 
Commissioner for Services work overseas. It was that Tubby’s portrait should be painted 
and presented to him to mark his 6oth Birthday. Plans to select a good artist are now in 
hand. It is also intended that the portrait should be reproduced in colour, on a conveniently 
large scale, and made available to units and members for the decoration of their rooms. 
Units of Toc H which would like to join in this presentation are now invited to subscribe 
a sum not exceeding five shillings per unit; friends of Tubby and of Toc H are also given 
the opportunity of subscribing. Subscriptions may be sent to the Treasurer, Toc H, 47, 
Francis Street, London, S.W. r (mark your envelope ‘ Portrait `). 
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A TOC H CAMP IN LEBANON 


HIS is the story of a Toc H Circle in the 
Middle East, especially of one man in it. 
Signalman Cyril Rofe, who is just returning 
to a business of his own in ‘ Civvy Street.’ It 
is a far cry from Ashdown Forest to the 
Cedars of Lebanon, but this Kentish member 
bridged the gap. Before the war, he had given 
Tunbridge Wells Branch a hand in a camp 
for errand boys at the ‘Isle of Thoms’; 
during it, backed by the Beirut Services Girele 
and by students of the American University 
of Beirut, he ran a camp for poor or homeless 
Syrian boys on the slopes of the Lebanon. It 
was a venture which deserves recording. 
The idea originated in 1943 with ‘Jock’ 
Todd, a member stationed at the Naval Base 
in Syria. He took 15 Beirut boys for ten days 
holiday into the mountains; soon afterwards 
his Service duties took him elsewhere. Cyril 
Rofe then took over. In 1944 he was able to 
take 40 bovs to camp for three weeks; in 1945 
no less than 167 boys (41 of them from 
Tripoli, the rest from Beirut) in batches 
extending over a continuous three months. 
Co-operation from many quarters made this 
possible. First Toc H had to raise the money 
and this meant personal canvassing of a great 
many individuals and firms in Beirut. For 
the second camp the Lebanese Government 
headed the subscription list with a quarter of 
the total, {Syrian 1,000 (the Syrian pound 
being worth a couple of shillings) for the 
third with {Syrian 2.000, about an eighth. 
Next, as our own Service members could not 
be expected to get enough leave to staff the 
camp completely or all the timc, helpers were 
needed, and a few Syrian members of the 
Students’ Social Group at the American Uni- 
versity gave some of their vacation to the job. 


Lastly, the Army authorities turned up 
trumps. The Brigadier made the loan of 
Army equipment, transport and rations 


possible and himself visited the camp twice; 
Rofe's C.O. in Army Signals rclieved him GE 
all other duties for three months to enable 
him to run the 1945 camp. 

Then the boys had to be selected. At the 
third camp the Tripoli contingent came from 
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the Municipal School, and were all visited 
first in their homes by the Matron of Menia 
Hospital, and medically inspected before 
leaving. The core of the Beirut boys were 
‘old hands’ from the Scout Troop formed 
in previous camps. Others came from a 
Sunday School, but m: any were picked up by 
going round the streets and asking boys to 
take the Toc H member to their homes so 
that he could see the conditions and ask the 
parents’ consent to take the boy away. One 
such boy was found to be living in one room 
with seventeen others, and many with six or 
eight. Three of them had not long been out 
of jail. One of these proved so incorrigible 
that he had to be sent away from camp— 
the only case; the other two fought each 
other constantly until Rofe adopted one as 
his own ‘batman,’ sleeping in his tent with 
him. One small boy was picked up by others, 
wandering in a neighbouring village, where 
his father had murdered his mother a fort- 
night before—a dejected little lad in rags, in 
whom a few davs in camp worked wonders. 

The camp site chosen was in the little 
village of Naba-el-Saía. about 30 miles from 
Beirut and eight from a main road. The two 
big and six small Army tents were pitched in 
he shade of a grove ot pines, in the continual 
sound of running water a few yards away. 


Two concrete Army sheds served as cook 
house and store; water for washing was laid 
on in stand-pipes, and every tent had electric 
light. Two springs of sparkling water ran 
from there down the valley to the fruit trees, 
from which peaches, apricots, pears, apples, 
grapes and mulberries came up to the 
campers. The outlook from the camping- 
ground was magnificent —four ranges of hills, 
the first two covered with fruit trees, the third 
with Lebanon’s famous cedars, the last of 
barren rock rising to 6,000 feet. This is the 
country where Solomon found his ‘ Rose of 
Sharon" and which Isaiah said should be 
“a fold of flocks "—not foresecing that some 
of them would be little boys! 

The boys quickly lost their homesickness 
in the fun of the adventure and the regular 
camp routine. They were divided into four 
groups, each in effect a Scout Troop, led by 
onc of the students who slept in the same 
tent with them and was responsible for them 
ia every way. Reveille was at 6.30 every 
morning, with half an hour's P.T.; then 
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tents were cleared and blankets aired; a wash 
in the ice-cold stream followed. At 8 a.m. 
the Lebanese flag (its Cedar emblem now 
floats outside the meeting place of ‘Uno’ in 
London) was hoisted and saluted, and the 
day’s programme given out. At 8.30 came 
breakfast—porridge, boiled eggs, bread and 
hot milk. At و‎ two sections would be sent 
off on a morning's hike in the hills, two more 
would fall to football and a few bovs each day 


would be detailed for a fatigue, helping the 
hired Lebanese woman in the cookhouse. At 
1 o'clock they all dined together—a hot meal 
of ‘lubi; ‘cusa, or egg-plant, with bully 
beef, fresh fruit and trimmings. Then came 
a necessary hour’s siesta in the heat of the 
day and what are sometimes called “ quiet 
games” like dominoes and draughts: ludo 
was a favourite, but halma defeated them! 
At 4 o'clock there was a dash for a bathe, 
and some strenuous game; at 6 p.m., properly 
dressed (cach boy was given shirt and shorts 
and sandals), the camp usually received 
visitors. Some of these were missionaries on 
holiday in the next village who came and 
gave talks. This was the nearest approach to 
rcligious teaching which could be attempted. 
Each evening the flag was hauled down to 
the singing of the Lebanese anthem, and 
then came supper—olives, tomatoes, bread 
and cheese. The last act of the day was a 
gathering round the flag-staff, the equivalent 
of a camp-fire, when songs were sung and 
stories told. And so, at 9 o'clock, to bed— 
but not at once to sleep, for songs in Arabic, 
French and English for a while summed up 
their happiness. It was a full day which 
carried a ragged urchin from the stifling 
streets of Beirut into an incredible new world. 


The Future? 


What of the future? It would indeed be 
sad if a venture which has so much to teach 
children so very ‘under-privileged’ and 
which has deeply impressed the Welfare 
authorities of the Lebanese Government, 
should come to an abrupt end. Before Cyril 
Rofe came home he handed the balance of 
the camp fund (nearly {Syrian 2,000) to the 
safe keeping of the Treasurer of the American 
University of Beirut, and was given the hope 
that the students would be keen enough to 
carry on this year ‘the good thing thus 
begun’ and that other groups would be 
brought in to help. The obvious difficulty 
is not so much finance but the Levantine 
character. The students, it was found, had 
scarcely any sense of time or money or clean- 
liness. Left to themselves, they would have 
let the camp day start and end at any hour, 
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and when they were sent shopping they 
bought anything they fancied at any price. 
They purchased, for instance, a stock of fuel 
at nearly four times its proper price—and then 
burnt fir-cones which were to be picked up 
for nothing in the camp; they misused and 
wasted expensive medical supplies. At every 


turn our little handful of Service members, 
who did not even speak Arabic, had to be 
behind them. Goodwill is not lacking in 
Beirut; local residents and business firms can 
provide the finance. But will the drive and 
competence bc found to match it now the 
Toc H Circle is no more? B.B. 


LIGHTS ON TOC H—VI: The Kingdom of God 


To the series of five papers by HERBERT Leccate, Administrative Padre, which were 
printed in three issues of the JOURNAL last year, we now add another, which, like them has 
had a limited circulation in typed form already. Others may follow—who knows? 


F a new unit has been properly built ten- 

sions are bound to arise. The whole unit 
will recognise that it must be active outwards. 
Some will be most interested in ambulance 
work and will want to tackle these jobs first. 
Some will be primarily concerned with per- 
sonal evangelism and others with the chang- 
ing of the social order. There will be poli- 
tical loyalties which are bound to clash. 
Some will be keen church members whilst 
others are “ browned-off " the church. In 
other more personal ways tension will arise. 
The gas bag, the grizzler and the zealot will 
become vocal The man who ‘ knows the 
rules’ and loves them will annoy the man 
who covets freedom from restraints. Only 
a common objective, which is more impor- 
tant than differences, can hold the group to- 
gether. Our objective is the building of the 
Kingdom of God in the wills of men. The 
unit must try to get clear what this means. 
I suggest that for ourselves it means living 
as though the Kingdom of God had come al- 
ready in a world which is yet far from being 
the Kingdom of God. It further means 
seeking to make the community more like 


the Kingdom of God. 


Getting to know 

With such an object in view there should 
be no difficulty about the meetings and acti- 
vities of the unit. The members will be eager 
for knowledge about the Kingdom of God 
and how it should be built. The Padre 
should be put ‘on the mat’ and squeezed. 
If he is the right sort he won’t mind. Wise 
members will go back to their Bibles with a 
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desire to find out what it says about the King- 
dom of God. The Padre will know, or will 
find out, what inexpensive books will help in 
this. As responsible citizens of the Kingdom 
of God, members will seck to understand 
their responsibilities for the right use of their 
time, their talents and their money. The 
unit will be keenly concerned with the com- 
munity in which they live and with its gov- 
ernment, They will want to know in what 
ways it would be different if it were in reality 
a community in the Kingdom of God. 
When differences become clear, members 
will interest others in such changes as are 
necessary, secking always to act in accordance 
with the spirit of the Kingdom. These plans 
cannot be suggested in detail from outside. 
They must be the result of study by mem- 
bers of the unit. Throughout, the aims of 
the unit must turn outwards towards the 
needs of the community rather than inwards 
towards the ‘ parish pump’ of Toc H. 


Going into action 

All work will be undertaken primarily to 
extend the Kingdom of God rather than to 
make Toc H stronger or more influential. 
The unit will try to find out the facts about 
their own community and about the social 
order. They will listen hospitably to experts 
on such things as factory conditions, hous- 
ing, and local and national government. 
They will be interested in the provision of 
amenities in the life of the community, such 
as playing fields and cultural opportunities. 
They will make contact with other groupings 
who are concerned with Christianizing the 


common life. They will seck to equip them- 
selves for making responsible decisions on 
important issues and will help to create that 
atmosphere in which rival interests can be 
brought together in common tasks. In such 
ways they will come to know and appreciate 
each other. Always their vision of what 
needs to be done will be far in excess of the 
capacity of their membership. Always, 
therefore, they will be firing others outside 
the unit to tackle work that they themselves 
are unable to do. This they will do without 
seeking any credit for Toc H. 

Since the ultimate aim is the building of 
the Kingdom of God, members will want 
to know how life and worship are linked. 


THE ELDER 


BunxErr.—On December 13, 1945, SAMUEL 
Burnett, aged 50, Secretary of Spen Valley 
Branch. Elected 7.6.°26. 

Caxnock.—Reported missing in February, 
1945, now presumed killed in action, LIONEL 
E. Cannock, Flight-Sergt, R.A.F., a pro 
bationer of Henleaze Group (Bristol). 

Crark.—Reported missing on May 17, 
1945, Now presumed killed in action at Dilli, 
Timor, Ancuik Crank, Pilot, R.A.A.F. 

Cor.—kiled in action on September 16, 
1944, Lawrence Waira  Hasirro Coe, 
Flight-Licut., R.A.F., a member of East 
Anglia Area. Elected 19.7.33. 

Davigs.—On December 3, 1945, THOMAS 
O. M. Davies, aged 52, a member of Welsh- 
pool Branch. Elected 17.4.45. 

Eastwoon.— Reported missing in Burma in 
May, 1943, now presumed killed, Joun A. F. 
Eastwoop, a member of Muswell Hill Branch. 
Elected October, 1934. 

Fraser.—Reported killed by enemy action 
at sca in September, 1943, Gwira D. 
Fraser, R.N., a member of Low Hill Branch 
(Wolverhampton). Elected 1.6.31. 

Green.—Died in Burma on May 26, 1943, 
GEORGE CYRIL Green, R.A.F., a member of 
Low Hill Branch (Wolverhampton). Elected 
24.1.39. 

Hunsanp.—Suddenly on December 18, 
ARNOLD Fortescue HUBBARD, aged 66, a Gen- 


In time there may be a desire to find how bet- 
ter to know and worship God. There may 
be a place for Quiet Days or half-days spent 
with members of other units. In such ex- 
periments lay people should be used for 
leadership as well as Padres. Units are 
meant to be active cells of a new community 
living in an alien world. They should face 
the task with gaiety in their hearts and lives. 
They will not take themselves or their efforts 
too seriously. We are permitted to labour 
together with God. We are very junior 
partners but the knowledge of the reality of 
the partnership should liberate us from self- 
consciousness and fear and gloom. 


H.L. 


BRETHREN 


eral member, Organiser of the War Services 
Fund in North Western Area. Elected Sep- 
tember, 1945. 

JeweLL.—Died in Japanese hands on April 
3, 1945, JouN Jewett, R.A.F., a member of 
Carmarthen Branch. previouslv of Carditf. 
Elected 26.11.29. 

KrzMprHogNE.—On January 15, A. S. 
KeMprrHonNE, O.B.E. (see p. 46), formerly 
Hon. Secretary of Toc H New Zealand. 

Kxicur.—Died in Japanese hands in July, 
1943, C. F. ( Bex’) Knicut, L/Cpl., Suffolk 
Regt., a member of Fletton Branch. Elected 
30.12.37. 

Morrett.—Reported missing in the Far 
East, 1942, now presumed drowned at sea, 
SIDNEY Morrect, a member of Harehills 
Branch. Elected 18.4.35. 

Newman.—Reported missing in June, 1944, 
now presumed killed in action, Donatp C. 
Newnan, Flight-Sergt., R.A.F., a member of 
Brislington Branch. Elected 6.9.'39. 


Pererson.—Killed (with his only daughter, 
of 5% years) by an A.A. shell, on December 
1, 1943, ARCHIBALD PETERSON, aged 31, a 
member of the former Red Lion Square 
Group. Elected 16.2.31. 

Row anps.—On November 19, 1945, the 
Rev. Wittiam Rowrawps, aged 68, Padre of 
Llandudno Junction Group. Elected 10.6.'40. 
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TOC H IN ITALY 


Howarp and Mrs. Dunnetr have recently come home from Italy where he has been 
Commissioner of Toc H in C.M.F. Though news of Services Clubs and Circles in Egypt, 
Palestine, North Africa and Greece has appeared in these pages [rom time to time, very 
little mention has been made of our work in Italy, which well deserves the record here given. 


A T the time of the final collapse of the 

German Forces in Italy in May last 
Toc H was operating through a large num- 
ber of Clubs, both static and mobile all over 
the country, The tales of these Talbot Houses 
have been told before and the service they 
rendered is not forgotten by the many men 
who came to look upon them as their special 
Clubs, I take up the story only of the last 
six months of 1945, which entailed the closing 
of a number of Houses no longer needed and 
the opening of others where occupational 
troops were centred. 

Where our Mobile Clubs had served 
throughout the campaign with a Division, 
requests were received that Toc H should 
continue to serve the same men under more 
static conditions. This has been particularly 
achieved with the 56 (London) Division and 
four out of our remaining eight Clubs are 
operating within the territory at present 
occupied by this Division. 

Trani, Sax SEVERO, AREZZO, PERUGIA, and 
a few others have all recentlv closed, and in 
several of these cases we kept the doors open 
to the very last British soldier at the special 
request of the Area or Unit Commander. 

In the Southern half of Italy we now only 
have one Club and that is at Bari, which 
incidentally was the first Toc H Club to open 
its doors in C.M.F. Mr. and Mrs. Newlands, 
who amply (in more ways than one) fill the 
role of Host and Hostess at Bari, still serve 
a very large number of men, and the fame of 
Toc H ice creams has by no means been the 
only thing remembered at Bari, for the 
homely lounges over the canteen saw many a 
friendly gathering with “ Ma ” in the centre. 


From Genoa to Padua 
About 800 miles away from Bari there is 
another lone Toc H Club at Genoa on the 
North West coast. It is housed in spacious 
quarters next to the Army Welfare Centre in 
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one of the main ' Piazzas.’ Exactly opposite 
the Club is a large monument with many 
carved figures on it—one of which shows 
Mussolini as a soldier in World War No. 1. 
His face has now been blocked out and the 
words “ Executed by the people, April, 1945 ” 
chiselled in the ‘ blank’ in Italian. 

For many months the South African Divi- 
sion have regarded the Toc H Club as its 
home, and the Warden can give you an 
astonishing figure for the number of letters 
written home from one of its rooms. The 
Gift Shop, now closed, offered everyone as 
wide a selection of goods as any well-known 
firm in Kensington or Oxford Street. 

Thanks to the British and American Air- 
men and the thoroughness of the German 
demolition squads. hardly a single bridge in 
Italy remained in its correct position by May, 
1945; so travelling has been a wearisome 
business and the word © Diversion " is as well 
known in Italy as “ Doman: ” (Tomorrow 9k 
In October the terrific rainfall caused havoc 
with the temporary bridges across the Po, and 
on a particular journey from Genoa across to 
Padua the writer was unable to cross the river 
except by way of Turin, which added nearly 
200 miles to the trip. Without Mr. Bailey's 
amazing invention communications in Italy 
would still be very bad indced, although work 
on rebuilding bridges is going on everywhere, 
It will however be a long time before the 
long Bailey Bridge across the Po north of 
Ferrara is replaced by a more permanent 
structure, and it is rather hoped that the large 
notice at each end of this bridge will long 
remain as a memorial to those who built it. 
It reads “ This bridge took a bloody lot of 
building—so keep your spacing." 


From Vicenza to Trieste 
The other six Clubs still open are all within 
casy reach of each other and are spaced out 
on a 200 mile stretch from Vicenza to Pola. 


Toc H, at the request of the 6th (British) 
Armoured Division, opened a small Club in 
much-bombed Vicenza; this is situated in 
the old-world square and has very good 
facilities for canteen and lounges. There is 
also a beautiful little Chapel at the top of the 
stairs. 

Some 20 miles from here you come to 
the airport of 244 Wing R.A.F., where our 
Club sits snugly beside the hangars. This 
static Club is the offspring of a Mobile Unit 
which served the Wing earlier. The large 
Mobile Unit consisting of Canteen and Cine- 
ma, etc., is centred on Treviso and still serves 
outlying camps and dromes. When I left 
Italy two Nissen Huts were being erected 
next to the Club to give better facilities for 
lounge and discussion rooms. 

Just North of Monfalcone, where the giant 
liner Rex was built, is a small picturesque 
town by the name of Grapisca. Here is our 
most commodious Club which resembles 
more closely the Talbot Houses of the Middle 
East, though without beds. "There was a 
Toc H Mobile Unit operating round Gradisca 
and, as the necd changed, this gave way to 
the present static Club, housed in an old 
Italian Military School. Opposite is the 
Headquarters أن‎ the Military Police—though 
it is said that its personnel are more frequently 
found on the Toc H side of the road. 

The Canteen is like a cosy Road House in 
England, whilst upstairs there is a suite of 
rooms of which any housewife might be 
proud. Miss Huntley, from Australia, along 
with Mr. and Mrs. Chesworth, created this 
House, and an evening spent in the lounges 
and library of this Club among the “ fire- 
watchers ” confirms one's first impression of 
the work of the three founders, for it is just 
like being in one's family circle at home. It 
was a sight to see the House on “ Liar ” days, 
when parties of several hundred excited men 
filled the place during a few hours break on 
their journey to Blighty. 

Motoring into Trieste from Monfalcone 
is one of the pleasantest journeys in Italy and 
the scenery of sea, sky, and cliff is so beauti- 
ful that it is hard to realise one is entering 
one of the hot spots of Europe. Venezia 


Guilia is the disputed territory on the borders 
of Italy and Jugoslavia, and until the eventual 
ownership is decided at the Peace Treaty 
British and American troops will garrison 
this region. Thus the city of Trieste is 
crammed with khaki uniforms, many of 
which are seen in the Toc H Club in Via 
Carduci. These Club premises are all on the 
ground floor as it was, unfortunately, impos- 
sible to get the use of the upstairs rooms. The 
interior decorations are most artistic and the 
Italian Orchestra plays at intervals to a 
crowded canteen. The lounge is a most 
homely spot, and at the back of the Club you 
can have your photograph taken or make use 
of the Billiard Room with its eight tables. 
F. G. Chesworth (‘ Ches °), the Commissioner 
for C.M.F. has now moved his Headquarters 
to this City from Padua, thus making it more 
possible to develop the work of Toc H 
Circles in this region. 


' Tito-land ' 


Some few miles above Trieste you come to 
a small village called Sesana, which closely 
resembles one in Hampshire. Sesana is on 
the ‘Morgan Line,’ the temporary frontier 
between Allied Military Occupation and 
Tito’s forces. As one approaches the village 
the word Toc H is spelt out letter by letter 
on the trees lining the road, and you come 
across the Club in the centre of Sesana look- 
ing very much like a country inn. This old 
house early in 1945 housed some German 
S.S. Troops captured by the Partisans, whilst 
in World War 1 British troops were held 
captive in the same large barn-like room. 
This self-same room has been converted into 
a gymnasium and games room, whilst im- 
mediately below it is a very comfortable 
canteen and lounges. 

‘Jock’ Brown is the Warden and almost 
“ father" of the village, for everyone seems 
to consult him! He will tell you that he did 
little of the necessary alterations in the build- 
ing but that the “lads did it all." Certainly 
I never went in there without witnessing a 
number of soldiers either carpentering, 
cement-mixing or painting Toc H emblems, 
etc., on the walls. ‘Jock’ wearing his kilt 
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and glengarry bustles round the house or 
visits the various frontier posts in the vicinity 
with the inevitable ‘char and wads’ and at 
the same time helps to cheer up the chaps on 
these very lonely jobs. I believe that Tubby 
would rejoice in Talbot House, Sesana, with 
its similarity to the Old House, though the 
Chapel up in the roof is very much smaller 
than its predecessor at Poperinghe. 

The last Club in our present ‘set-up’ is 
some 75 miles south of Trieste at Pola, to 
reach which one has to have a special permit, 
as nearly all the journey is made through 
“ Tito-land " as the men call it. Usually you 
have to travel this road in convoy, but the 
times I went there were considered “ quiet," 
so mv truck was allowed through alone. On 
one of these journeys l encountered many 
Yugoslav youths wearing the red star of Tito 
and all carrying Tommy Guns. You have 
to watch out and stop when they hail you or 
you may get a bullet through vour tyres. If 
halted you are asked for your Pass, but as 
they can't read a word of English I found 
any piece of paper seemed to be sufficient! 

Our Club in Pola is situated in the main 
square and not far from the well-preserved 
Collosseum. Here again we were lucky in 
obtaining a very nice building with comfort- 
able rooms and a neat little Chapel where 
men could find mental refreshment. ‘ Tony’ 
Borrett and Winnie Taylor, the Wardens, 
not only run this Club, but try to look after 
the men on the perimeter of the town who 


in small groups guard their respective sections 
of the frontier. | rather wondered in my own 
mind whether this latter job was perhaps too 
much ‘tea urn’ business but after going the 
round of seven posts one night I soon found, 
I'm glad to say, that I was wrong and that a 
chat and a joke with each small group was a 
very rcal link in the chain of friendship which 
'Toc H has found with the men of the 56 
Division. 
Circles 

I have said very little about Circles, but 
this doesn't mean that Italy has had nonc. 
In actual fact at one time in 1945 Paul White, 
the Circles Secretary, looked after about 
sixty, but owing to the withdrawal of troops 
all over the country the number has gone 
down to between twenty and thirty. Some 
excellent Rallies have been held, especially 
in the South, but nowadays, apart from those 
in the Venezia Guilia, the remaining 
Circles are widely scattered. over the whole 
Peninsular. 

In conclusion I should like to pay tribute, 
first to all the War-time Staff of Toc H who 
have served in C.M.F., where the going has 
been difficult and the actual work has often 
been static only for a matter of days. Then, 
secondly, it has been a real pleasure to work 
with the other bodies linked under the mystic 
letters C. V. W.W, (Council of Voluntary 
War Work). There was certainly plenty of 
friendship and co-operation between us all. 


H.C.D. 


Congratulations 


The following members received honours 
in the New Year list: — 

Knight Bachelor: Hon. E. W. HOLDEN, 
M.L.C., former Hon. Commissioner of Toc 
H South Australia. 

K.B.E.: Major General F. T. BOWERBANK, 
Toc H New Zealand. 

O.B.E.: REGINALD R. CarxiN, General 
Secretary of Toc H Incorporated; Ricuanp 
FRANKLIN EwTwisTLE, works manager, Black- 
burn Respirator Factory, Blackburn Branch; 
A. S. KemptHorne, former Hon. Secretary of 
Toc H New Zealand (Died January 15—see 
p- 43). 
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M.B.E.: FREDERICK James ATKIN, Local 
Army Welfare Officer, Spilsby (Lincs.), 
Spilsby Branch; Axcus M. Jounsron, former 
Commissioner of Toc H C.M.F. 


The following received honours previously : 

M.B.E.: Major J. W. CanniNGTON, Heaton 
Moor Branch. 

B.E.M.: 0۰ 
hulme Branch. 

D.C.M.: Seret. H. D. Laysourne, Scar- 
borough Branch. 

M.M.: L.A.C. A. Oliver, Toc H C.M.F. 


Jack Burcess, Levens- 


LEADERSHIP OF BOYS’ CLUBS 


In the Journxar of last December Arthur Green very briefly told the story of the officers 


and men in Oflag 79 at Brunswick who raised £13,000 and more among themselves to 
found Boys’ Clubs at home. E. F. Piercy, Secretary of the nation-wide Brunswick Appeal, 
now issued by the National Association of Boys’ Clubs, here tells us how Toc H can help. 


READERS will remember that in a recent 
number of the Toc H Journar Captain 
Green told how the “ Brunswick ” prisoners 
of war decided to found a Boys’ Club and 
bring good out of evil. That story, which 
has been described as the * finest piece of 
social service which has come out of the war ” 
—with its appeal for £250,000, is now being 
told all over the country, in pamphlets, from 
the pulpit, at Toc H mectings, at civic 
luncheons and not least in the Boys’ Clubs 
themselves, 


But it cannot be too often emphasised that 
the " Brunswick " Appeal is not solely for 
money; money certainly is needed and the 
target figure we have set ourselves, is an indi- 
cation of its importance. But the supreme 
need over and above the phvsical things 
which are expressed in terms of money and 
bricks and mortar, is for club leadership, and 
the greatest gift Toc H can give to the men 
of tomorrow is to inspire that leadership. 


Leadership is not as easy to give as money, 
and it is often difficult to define. Each of us 
knows how much monev we can send to the 
Appeal. Individually we must ask ourselves 
whether we have leadership to give. Until he 
has tried, no-one can be certain whether or 
not he has that * something "—qualitv, per- 
sonality, call it what you will—which will 
make him of value in, and to, a Club. It is 
not the obvious leader who always succeeds; 
success often comes to the shy. diffident man 
who, because he is not too sure of himself, 
but believes the job, as a job. is worth doing, 
takes the trouble to make a success of it. 


One of the fatal failings in Boys’ Club 
work is the wrong introduction. Artificiality, 
insincerity and patronage are obvious pitfalls 
to a new leader, but experience has shown 


that the most frequent failing is fear. The 
man who goes to help in a Club often has 
the memory, from his own boyhood, of the 
tiresome adult who interfered with his play 
and he feels that he himself will be regarded 
as that tiresome adult. 


On the whole this feeling of the fear of 
interference is a natural and healthy one, and 
the solution lies in creating an interest which 
removes all awkwardness. Fortunately Boys’ 
Clubs offer a range of interests so wide that a 
common meeting ground is always possible. 
Often the best introduction to a Club is 
through a game of table-tennis, billiards or 
football; less frequently but just as success- 
fully the approach to the boy may be made 
through a mutual interest in books or art 
or drama. 


Boys’ Clubs have very high ideals but it is 
often not realised that the success of those 
high ideals is attained by an approach made— 
often humbly—through what may seem to be 
trivialities. 

The story of “ Brunswick," as indeed of 
any other Prisoner of War Camp, is an 
excellent example to us all of success which 
can come from our smallest efforts. It is only 
at rare intervals that the goal stands fully 
disclosed. It is in the realisation of the true 
meaning of leadership that the Boys’ Club 


movement stands to benefit so much. 


Daily at Brunswick House, 103, Old 
Brompton Road, London, S.W.7, the busi- 
ness of the Appeal—whether it be receiving 
subscriptions, arranging for speakers, organis- 
ing special appeals—goes on with increasing 
vigour. But we are constantly reminded in 


our contact with the Clubs themselves of the 


value that the leadership within the Clubs has 
to the success of our efforts. E.F.P. 
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TIPS FOR MEETINGS 


Reprinted from The Toc H C.M.F. News Sheet, No. 12, of November last. 


Punctuality. The old joke about “8 p.m. 
Toc H time” is a hoary chestnut. Slackness 
in starting isn’t a good quality, and hardly 
ever breeds efficiency in work, nor does it 
spur us on to leap with joy to any task. Many 
useful contacts have been lost through the 
first impression gained by the dismal habit 
of Toc H meetings "being backward in going 
forward." If the local cinema starts five 
minutes late we call it unbecoming names! 

Introductions. The British are a queer 
race, and never dream of conversing to one 
another before an introduction is made by 
a friend, or a bomb dropping near, yet in 
Toc H we often go to the opposite extreme, 
and insist that any visitor should stand up 
and introduce himself to the assembled mul- 
titude. It always seems rather like asking 
a mouse to make a public announcement of 
its presence to a cellar full of cats! A general 
word of welcome by the chairman, is 
generally quite enough publicity for our 
guests, provided those sitting near him break 
all rules of British austerity, and make them- 
selves known to him very informally. It is 
every one’s job to see that no one present 
is left unattended, not because we are nervous 
of our teaspoons, but because we can not live 
up to the title of a family if one person 
present is with us yet not made to feel of us. 

Char and Wads. It is an old custom, and 
a cunning one, to have some kind of refresh- 
ment during the evening. It is very hard not 
to be friendly when tea or coffee is being dis- 
pensed. That is the very reason Toc H uses 
this ancient method of encouraging the 
tongue to oscillate! The interval for grub in 
Toc H is most important and we all ought 
to make more use of it. The cup of tea has a 
sacredness of its own in Christian Fellowship. 

Business. No well regulated firm or 
family can run far without a certain amount 
of business. In some families this may con- 
sist of checking the wife’s expenditure, and 
even in this it is wisest to be brisk and brief! 
So in Toc H, let's make our weekly items of 
family business a matter of importance which 


should be attended to in a manner worthy of 
the movement to which we belong. We must 
be businesslike if we are to get anywhere in 
the right direction, but there’s no need to pro- 
long indecision unduly. 

One wonders why the secretary is so often 
called upon to read the minutes of the last 
meeting. Why waste our time informing 
last week’s absentees of what took place in 
full details? By all means keep a Log or 
Diary of events and leave it open upon the 
table for anyone to read. 

Speaker. Give him (or her) a brief out- 
line of the procedure before the meeting, 
make him feel he is chatting with a friendly, 
interested crowd of chaps and not address- 
ing a public meeting. Thanks are so impor- 
tant, and these should not be formal. The 
Chairman for the evening should cultivate 
the act of knowing when to invite questions 
and when to retrain from doing so. 

Light. Remember to stand clear of the 
Light so all can see it and if we really mean 
it, let us all join in the responses. The cere- 
mony is an act of remembrance and rededi- 
cation for us all, not just for the leader. 

Prayers. These are part of a meeting and 
not merely a signal that everything has 
finished. Do not rush into Family Prayers 
like jumping into a cold bath! A very short 
break between the chairman's announcement 
and prayers has much to be said for it. 

Above all let us be natural; that is the true 
worth of Toc H, and approach God with a 
sense of true humility, believing that He in- 
deed has been present at our meeting. Give 
thanks for the joy of fellowship, and ask 
Him for help in any special difficulty we may 
have encountered, and, at the same time 
commending our plans and our next meet- 
ing to His Service. Some time it is rather 
impressive to have prayers in the light of the 
Rushlight. 

The Follow-up. Make certain that any 
guests are invited personally to come again. 
Offer to meet them somewhere before next 
week's gathering. 
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